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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

I THE American Government, are the American people, being 
drawn into a conspiracy for the dismemberment of China ? 
We are on the verge of embarking, or being embarked by our 
- President, in a war with the Powers of Europe 

The Situation . 2 
in China. and Japan upon China, the results of which the 
most prescient cannot foretell. The allied 
Powers are finding to their surprise that China is not the mili- 
tary nonentity that it proved in the war with Japan of six years 
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ago. They are learning by dearly bought experience that they 
have grievously underestimated the military resources of the 
Chinese. They thought that a few hundreds of their soldiers 
and marines could march whither they would in China, that be- 
fore mere handfuls of foreign troops hordes of Chinese would 
scatter as chaff before the wind, offer no resistance worthy of the 
name. They thought the Chinese army to be without modern 
arms, without organization, and undrilled in the modern sense. 
But they find in the Chinese army not that which they expected. 
They find it to be a fighting force not to be brushed aside. 

With easy confidence they dispatched an international col- 
umn of two thousand men on a march to Pekin, when the foreign 
legations in that city were threatened by anti-foreign mobs and 
calling for assistance. That column might march without the 
consent of the Chinese authorities who had consented to the 
Powers sending small marine guards to Pekin, to the number all 
told of 450 men, for the protection of their legations. That 
column so marching might expect to be looked upon as an inva- 
ding force and be opposed by the Chinese army as such. But 
never did the Powers doubt that that column would force its way 
to Pekin, over any obstructions that might be thrown in its way, 
with ease. 

So this international force, made up of British, Russian, 
German, French, American and Japanese marines, under the 
command of Admiral Seymour of the British navy set out for 
Pekin three weeks ago—a mere handful compared to the num- 
bers of Chinese they might expect to be confronted with but all- 
confident. From a military point of view the Powers thought 
they had no serious problem before them. They thought the 
march of this international force to Pekin would be nothing 
more than a promenade. But they have had a startled awaken- 
ing. This force, confronted by an overwhelming army of Chi- 
nese, and an army of no mere chaff, was halted 
short of Pekin and obliged to retreat. It failed 
to accomplish that which it set out to do, it was 
lucky to escape capture. And while the fate of this column was 
yet unknown and hanging in the balance, the foreign settlements 
in Tien Tsin, protected by some hundreds of foreign troops, as- 
sailed, the forces of the allied Powers hurried to the relief of 
Tien Tsin found that forcing their way to Tien Tsin was no 
mere child’s play, but serious work-——-work in which success was 
not fore-assured. 


Surprise of the 
Powers. 


MEANWHILE the fate of the foreign ministers at Pekin, and 
of the marine guards sent there for the protection of the lega- 
tions, remains a dark mystery. That no harm has come to their 
persons or property is to be hoped for the sake of the Chinese 
as well as for the sake of those ministers, those of their country- 
men who sought shelter with them, and the handful of marines 
sent to guard them. If they are besieged it is to be feared that 
relief is remote. For between Pekin and the sea is a Chinese 
army that the force of Admiral Seymour has learned is not to be 
despised. And this army is reported of great size, as well armed, 


| and of no mean effectiveness. It may be that those who so 
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fatally underestimated the military resources of the Chinese now 
suffer from reaction and see everything through magnifying 
glasses. And since the failure of Admiral Seymour’s column to 
pierce the Chinese lines they may give too ready credence to re- 
ports of Chinese strength that magnify with the alarms and fears 
of those who spread them. In short those who fell into the fatal 
error of underestimating the Chinese fighting 
strength may now have fallen into the error of 
exaggerating such strength. But if the reports 
be anything like true the military situation that 
confronts the Powers, resolved on occupying 
Pekin with their forces, is a most serious one. For these reports 
are that across the road to Pekin is a Chinese army of 60,000 


China not the 
Military Non- 
entity Sup 
posed. 


men armed with Mauser rifles, with 227 Creusot field guns, 18 
Krupps, and 150 rapid-fire Maxims, a most formidable array. 
And besides these soldiers armed with Mausers are hordes armed 
with inferior weapons. ‘The Chinese are said to boast, indeed, 
that they have an army of 400,000 men blocking the road to Pekin. 





Bur ALLOWING for all exaggeration it is evident that the 
military power of China has been rehabilitated since the war with 


Japan. And the army that has been armed with modein arms 
is reported as having been drilled by Russian and 
Has She hada ahi. : pean ; ; ; 
st German drill masters, drilled as the Japanese 
Military . re : 
Awakening. army was drilled years ago by German drill 


masters. And if so the Chinese army will be 
found a fighting machine not to be despised. Indeed are we im- 
pressed to ask ourselves: Has China; all unbeknownst to the 
outside world, blind and ignorant in its conceit, bad a military 
awakening? Has she prepared to do battle with the western 
nations, to battle to free herself from their grasp? 

If so the white races, with Japan innoculated with their 
civilization and fighting on their side, may find themselves 
arrayed not against a decrepid, a corrupted and palsied Chinese 

d Government, backed not by a patriotism of the 
And is she Stir- ,eople, as it was not backed in the Japanese war, 
ee Sy Huta and a government worthy only of contempt, with 
_ no power of defense, but against a united yellow 
race, stirred by a wave of patriotic ardor. And if so the united 
Powers may find a power before which their armies will recoil, 
a power greater for defense than any they can bring for offense. 

And the Empress Dowager, not a reactionary in the sense of 
being opposed to the development of China’s resources, whom 
the outside world pleases to call a reactionary because she opposes 
the exploitation of China by foreigners, opposes the introduction 
of Western methods in China in a way that will result to the 
profit of foreigners rather than the Chinese, and 
in the only way our exploiters want to introduce 
them, may have awakened such patriotic ardor 
among the Chinese, may having impressed the Chinese that she 
is fighting for China for the Chinese, command their support as 
no ruler of China has these many years. All this is possible, 
and if all this be true there is no play war but serious war before 
the Power or Powers that undertake the invasion of China, and 
war in which, in the end, they may be pleased to acknowledge 
their failure. And if it be not true, if the Powers triumph 
easily in a war upon China, in which they are now embarking, 
all with professions that they aim at no territorial or exclusive 
aggrandizement of any kind, some Power, or 
Powers, or all Powers, will, in the end, almost 
sure as fate, seek some aggrandizement, then between them must 
come clash of interest, then war that will bathe the world in 
blood, and not in the cause of liberty, not for the upliftment of 
than, but for the spoils of a shattered empire, spoils that when 
won will but spread corruption, effeminacy, decay, be a curse to 
the victor. 


The Empress 
Dowager. 


Possibilities. 


WE HAVE come to a crisis in our history. We have come 


' war with the Powers against China. 
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to the parting of the ways. We are tempted to embark on a de- 
parture from the paths of peace, of good will and brotherhood, for 

the paths that for nations lead to glory and then 

the grave. Weare on the verge of embarking 
of the Ways Let , : : : 
Us Halt and on a war with China, undertaken with the allied 
Ask: Powers of Europe and Japan, ostensibly for the 

protection of foreign citizens in China, but 
threatening to bring up in a war for the dismemberment of 
China, and then in a war among the Powers in which we may find 
ourselves fighting with England and Japan against Russia and 
France and Germany. 

These are prospects that we pick up when we embark on a 
Embarking in such war, 
we embark on new paths that will lead us into difficult positions, 
confront us with new and great temptations calculated to lead us 
on to the paths of the predatory nations of the present and the 
past, into abuse of our great strength to the injury of ourselves 
and all mankind. 


At the Parting 


AND before embarking in such a war, before going further 
in making war upon China, in dispatching troops thither to act 
in co-operation with the troops of other nations, it behooves us 
to halt, ask ourselves if we have right on our 
side, and without passion findthe answer. And 
by that answer let us be guided. If we find 
that right is on our side, let us go ahead until we have won the 
right ; if we find we have not, let us draw out, draw out of an 
alliance we find unholy. 

As we demand that others respect our rights, let us respect 
the rights of others. If we find that we, or our people in China, 
have not respected the rights of the Chinese, have given the pro- 
vocation that has led to disorder, to war, let us have the courage 
to admit it and cease to make war. 

Of course if our legation at Pekin has been attacked and de- 
stroyed, and the Chinese government is found to have ordered 
that attack it has acted in a way quite beyond the pale of inter- 
national law and calling for condign punishment; in a way call- 
ing upon us to make war, to use our forces, to secure the punish- 
ment of those who may have ordered such attack. And so do we 
have a right to demand reparation for the murder of our mission- 
aries by riotous mobs, but unless, after demand, China refuse to 
consider the question of such reparation, we have, in the acts of 
such mobs, no more justification for the making of war on China 
than King Humbert of Italy would have had, a few years since, 
to treat the acts of a New Orleans mob, in lynching several Ital- 
ian citizens, as justification for making war upon the United 
States. And if, on the occasion of said lawlessness in New 
Orleans, King Humbert had sent a fleet to New 
Orleans and landed marines to demand the pun- 
ishment of the rioters, how would we have re- 
garded such action? As an act of war on the part of King 
Humbert, giving us full justification to use our forces to hurl 
such marines into the Mississippi and drive Humbert’s ships 
from our waters. And the whole world would have charged 
King Humbert with having provoked war. 

It behooves us to look and see if the Powers, and we as one 
of the Powers, have not provoked the war in China. And if we 
find we have, find China is able to keep order if we keep hands off, 
and as the Viceroys of the Central provinces have assured the 
world they can and will, let us draw out of the war in which we 
have joined. And in any event, if we find that the Allied Powers, 
in making war on China, are in reality aiming at the dismember- 
ment of that empire, not the protection of their citizens, let us 
at once draw out of such unholy alliance, draw out of the war. 
For in such case we cannot honorably stay in. 


Have We Right 
on Our Side? 


An Uncomfort- 
able Parallel. 


AND now is not the purpose of the Powers in making war upon 
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China the dismemberment of that empire? Of course it is de- 
nied, of course all reports given out are framed 
to create the impression that such is not the pur- 

Drawn intoa ; ; , 

Conspiracy for P°SE- But still the question: Is the American 

the Dismember- ZOVernment, are the American people, being 

of China? drawn into a base conspiracy for the dismember- 

mentof China? We are accustomed to thinking 
of our enemies as being poisoned against us by the circulation of 
false tales and reports. Is it not possible that we are being fed 
on poisoned news from China—on news dished up in a way to 


Are We Being 


blind us to the true situation and lead us astray from the course 
of uprightness and honor? Verily it is not only possible but 
probable. 

IN SEEKING the answer to the question: have we right on 
our side? it will be well for us to remember that there are two 
sides to every quarrel, and that in this quarrel 
between China and the foreign Powers we are 
only given to see the foreign side. The other 
side is hidden from us. But can the Chinese be blamed for re- 
senting the occupation of Port Arthur by the Russians, the oc- 
cupation of Wei Hai Wei and the forcible extension of the 
boundaries of Hong Kong by the British, the seizure of Kiau 
Chou by the Germans? And such aggressions undoubtedly had 
much to doin provoking the Boxer movement and so may be put 
down as the bottom cause of the present war, a war on the part 
of the Chinese to free their country from the grasp of for- 
elgners. 

But from whom came the immediate provocation? We have 
the foreign version, the version of the British Admiral of the 
events that led up to the taking of the Taku forts. ‘‘It was on 
receipt of information that the Chinese army had ordered trains 
for attacking Tien Tsin,’’ he says ‘‘and were re-enforcing Taku, 
as well as mining the mouth of the Pei Ho, that it was determ- 
ined to seize Taku.’’ But if the Chinese had reason to antici- 
pate an attack it was certainly no act of war for them to re-en- 
force their own forts or mine the mouth of the Pei Ho for defense. 
And if foreign troops at Tien Tsin had gone beyond the bounda- 
ries of the concession without the consent of the Chinese govern- 


Two Sides to 
Every Quarrel. 


ment, and Tien T’sin was being used as a base for the march of 


a foreign column on Pekin, also without consent of the Chinese 
government, the Chinese were certainly not to blame for gather- 
ing troops around Tien Tsin to drive such foreign forces out. In 
short they were no more to blame than the United States would 
have been to blame if, King Humbert having landed troops at 
New Orleans several years ago to suppress an anti-Italian move- 
ment, it had gathered troops to drive such Italian troops out. 

Now, OF course, and as we have already said, if Chinese 
troops have assaulted the foreign legations at Pekin, and under 

orders of the Chinese government, that govern- 

2 ment has put itself beyond the pale of inter- 
ee ee national law, unless, indeed, it handed the for- 
Beyond the Pale? €ign ministers their passports, requested them 

to depart from Pekin with their guards, and 
such ministers refused to go, resolved to stay in Pekin with their 
little force of marines in the hope that presence of such force in 
Pekin might in some way be made to facilitate the entrance into 
Pekin of a foreign force from without. In such case, of course, 
the Chinese government would have been thoroughly justified in 
ordering its troops to attack the legations. That any such case 
has arisen is, however, hardly conceivable. 

But aside from what may have happened at Pekin the acts 
of war seem rather to lie at the door of the Powers than of China. 
And if it turn out to be true, as Japanese tumor has it, that the 
foreign ministers are even now being escorted to the coast by 
Chinese troops, the Powers will be left without ground upon 
which to rest a respectable excuse for having made war on 


Has China by At- 
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China, they will appear in the light of the ag- 
Is Reparation 
Due Us or Due 
by Us? 


gressors, and fairly may it be held that repara- 
tion is due by the Powers to China rather than 
by China to the Powers. But reparation they 
will not make, they may be expected to go on with the war in any 
event, for respect for the rights of others is not their strong point. 


Now, from evidence recently brought to light, it appears 
that the Empress Dowager has been expecting a war with 
the Powers and taking steps to prepare for it. And it may 

be she felt no regrets when the Boxer troubles 
An Interesting 
Decree of the 
Empress Dow- 
ager. 


forced China along towards war, feeling, per- 
haps, that China was at last ready and prepared 
to join battle with the Western nations, do bat- 
tle to free herself from their grasp. A decree of 
the Empress, dated some months since, but only now finding its 
way into English print, being just dug out of the archives of 
the State Department, shows that she was then anticipating war 
and, as perhaps the most effectual preparation, stirring the 
flames of patriotism. ‘‘ Our empire,’’ it states, ‘‘is now labor- 
ing under great difficulties, which are becoming daily more seri- 
ous. The various Powers cast upon us looks of tiger-like 
voracity, hustling each other in their endeavors to be the first to 
seize our innermost territories. They think that China, having 
neither money nor troops, would never venture to go to war 
with them.’’ 

And if we were in the place of the Chinese, how would we 
regard such declaration? Verily as a fair statement of the situa- 
tion. And indeed is it not a fair statement? That it is we can- 

not honestly deny. And let us stop to think 

How Would We iat eed - i 

Feel if in how we would feel if we were placed in the posi- 

China’s Shoes? tion of the Chinese, saw in foreign nations, and 

fairly, only a disposition to despoil us of our 

Would we not hate all foreigners with the bitterness 
And is it not natural that the Chinese should ? 


territories. 
of hate? 


PROCEEDING, this decree states that the Powers 

‘fail to understand, however, that there are certain things 
which this empire can never consent to, and that, if hardly 
pressed, we have no alternative but to rely upon the justice of 
our cause, the knowle¢ge of which in our breasts strengthens 
our resolves and steels us to present a united front against our 

‘ It is our special command that should 
any high official find himself so hard pressed by 
circumstances that nothing short of war would 
settle matters, he is expected to set himself reso- 
lutely to work out his duty to thisend. It 
behooves, therefore, that our viceroys, govern- 
ors and commanders-in-chief throughout the 
Empire unite forces and act together, without distinction or par- 
ticularizing of jurisdiction, so as to present a combined front to 
the enemy, exhorting and encouraging their officers and soldiers 
in person to fight for the preservation of their homes and native 
soil from the encroaching footsteps of the foreign aggressor. 

‘* Never should the word ‘peace’ tall from the mouths of 
our high officials, nor should they even allow it to rest for a mo- 
ment within their breasts. With such a country as ours, with 
her vast area, her immense natural resources and her hundreds 
of millions of inhabitants, if only each and all of you would 
prove his loyalty and love of country, what, indeed, is there to 
fear from any invader? 

‘fet no one think of making peace, but let each strive to 
preserve from destruction and spoiliation his ancestral homes and 
graves from the ruthless hand of the invader.”’ 


aggressors. . 


More of This 
Decree—An Ap- 
peal to Patriot- 
ism. 


And now again let us suppose we were in the position of the 
Chinese and such appeal were addressed to us. Would it not 
stir our patriotism, fill us with fighting ardor, instill us, too, with 
a confidence in our own invincibility? For there is truth in the 
statement that China standing together has nothing to fear from 
any invader, that if her people stand together in firm resistance 
no invader can conquer them. And it may be the patriotic ardor 
of the Chinese has been stirred, it may be that the Empress 
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Dowager knows it has, and if it has the Powers will not succeed 
in any war for the dismemberment of China, in such war failure 
will finally rest with them, not the despised Empire of the East. 





Ir 1s to be hoped that the United States will keep out of 
such a war, but our trade ignis fatuus may draw us into a war 
‘‘opening up the Chinese markets.’’ It is said that many 
Southern Democrats will back up the President 
For 


for 


Our Trade Ignis 


Retin in embarking the country in such a war. 


they are carried away with the thought that in 
China can be found a great market for their cotton. Japan now 
takes considerable American cotton and from this it is argued 
that if the cotton industry be developed in China, as it has been 
in Japan, there will be a great demand opened for American cot- 


But it isan idle dream. Vast are the tracts in 
She now grows much cot- 


ton in China. 
China adaptable to cotton growing. 
ton, the ‘cotton with which most of her people are clothed. 
Develop her cotton manufacturing industry, and her cotton 
growing industry will develop. For that is an industry capable 
of vast development. As the result of Chinese development the 
South may expect new competition not new markets for her pro- 
ducts. 

Our great blunder is in belittling the ability of the Chinese, 
in underrating them asa people. Wedon’t understand China 
and the Chinese any better than they understand us, we are as 
ignorant of their resources as they are of ours, as we despise 
them in our ignorance they despise us. It isa misfortune all 
the way round, likely in the end to cause much blood spilling. 








WITH one eye trained on China we are called upon to train 
the other on Kansas City and the political storm clouds that now, 
gathering elsewhere, will soon center there, per- 
haps with cyclonic fury. For though Mr. Bryan 
seems to be assured of the nomination the Dem- 
ocratic political atmosphere is surcharged with 
elements of storm. Over the questions of plat- 
form and candidate for Vice-President a storm 
of no mean violence threatens to break at Kansas City, throw 
the convention into turmoil. For on these two questions there 
is great diversity of views among the delegates, over these ques- 
tions the convention bids fair to array itself into two bitterly 
hostile camps—on one side the radical silver Democrats from the 
west and northwest, on the other the conservatives, as those Dem- 
ocrats from the east who are not enamored of the Chicago plat- 
form are known to the radicals, and each making earnest effort to 
array on their side the Democrats of the south and middle-west, 
who hold the balance of power, and whose position in such fight 
must be the uncertain and deciding factor. 

The conservatives who have expressed a readiness to con- 
cede the nomination of Mr. Bryan in a spirit of harmony feel 
that the radicals ought to make concessions to them in the mat- 
ter of the platform and Vice-Presidential nomination. And 
they go to Kansas City demanding such concessions, prepared to 
fight for them. And so brews the storm that may beat the Kan- 
sas City convention into fury, leave it anything but a tame affair. 


The Democratic 
Political Atmos- 
phere Sur- 
charged With 
Elements of 
Storm. 








Ir TO the conservatives conceding the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan be conceded those things they demand all may pass off in 
But the atmos- 
phere is surcharged with the elements of storm. And in this 
surcharged atmosphere Mr. Bryan himself strikes 
the very spark needed to cause the storm to 
break and beat in all its fury in the Democratic 
convention and around himself. This spark now struck may be 
smothered if Mr. Bryan will consent not to further break his si- 
lence until the convention has acted, but if this spark failing to 
ignite he insists on striking another, and if this be ineffective on 
touching a lighted match to the powder train of harmony, laid in 


harmony, with the calmness of a summer sea. 


And [ir. Bryan 
Throws a Spark. 
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concessions to whicli he refuse to hearken, or allow his friends to 
concede, explosion must follow. 

In a word Mr. Bryan has broken his silence on the question 
of platform to be adopted at Kansas City and of the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate to be named. He has declared that not one jot 
of position must be sacrificed for harmony. And if he stands to 
this position, insists on his friends standing to it, there must be 
a fight and a fight in which defeat would most likely involve his 
defeat for the nomination or, even if he got it, a backdown from 
his position, a swollowing of his words, or a refusal of such nom- 
ination. And to deliberately follow out such a stand, insist on 
the making of such a fight for principle, must take a high degree 
of moral courage. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Bryan is the possessor of 
such courage. The breaking of his silence now is no proof that 
he has it. For the declaration that he has made, that there must 
be no sacrifice of position for harmony, was demanded of him by 
the radical silver men, his warm supporters; not to have made it 
would have been to lose in some degree their confidence, and if 
he does not pursue it, does not follow it up, it may not seriously 
interfere with the plans of the harmonizers, will not cost him 
their support. So to go thus far was rather an observance of the 
demands of expediency and demanded no great moral courage. 
It is to go further, to insist on his supporters standing by the 
position he now declares, when it will make a fight in the con- 
vention and perhaps threaten to cost him the nomination, that 
will demand such courage. 








But a word anent the declarations of Mr. Bryan on the ques- 
tions of platform to be adopted and Vice- Presidential candidate to 
be natned at Kansas City. It was on last Monday that he broke 

his silence, declared his position. ‘‘ No man 
Neemieaida tia worthy to be considered for such an office as 
Question of Plat. President or Vice-President,’’ he declared, 
‘‘would accept a nomination upon a platform re- 
pugnant to his views on any important issue. In 
every campaign men support a ticket without 
approving all the platform, but no one can defend a platform un- 
less he believes it is.’’ And this last we may take to mean that 
gold-Democrats might well support a Bryan tlcket on a Chicago 
platform, a platforin declaring for free silver, against imperialism 
and trusts, but that no gold-Democrat could honorably accept a 
nomination upon such a platform. Nor will exception be taken 
to this statement. Men opposed to free silver but thinking im- 
perialism more to be dreaded than free silver might well choose 
to support Bryan standing for free silver and against imperialism, 
in preference to McKinley standing against free silver and for 
imperialism. Yet such men could certainly not defend the plat- 
form upon which Mr, Bryan was running, that is if it declared 
for free silver, without being guilty of hypocrisy. And no one 
of them could honestly stand before the people asa candidate for 
office upon such a platform. But with perfect propriety could 
they support a candidate standing upon such a platform. In fact 
many, if not all the gold-Democrats were in this position in 1896 
in supporting Mr. McKinley, for with the tariff plank of the plat- 
form upon which McKinley stood they were disagreed. 


Breaks His Si- 


form and Vice- 
Presidency. 





Now, as Mr. Bryan doubtless feels that he is worthy of being 
considered for the high office of President we must suppose that 
the first part of the above statement has a personal application. 
We must take it to be a declaration that he will 
not accept a nomination on a platform repugnant 
to his views on any important issue. And at 
first glance this has the appearance of < very 
direct and positive statement. Yet on second 
glance we see that it is capable of an elastic meaning. A plat- 
form opposing the doctrine of free coinage would undoubtedly 
be repugnant to his views and we must take it that upon such a 


Will not Stand 
on a Platform 
*¢ Repugnant ”’ 
to His Views. 
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platform he would not stand. If a nomination were tendered 
him on such a platform he would if, in his own words, he is a 
‘*man worthy to be considered for the high office of President,’’ 
have to decline it. But if the platform should simply drop out 
advocacy of the doctrine of free coinage, not oppose it in words, 
but pass over it, the only currency plank in the platform being 
Would he then regard 
the platform as repugnant to his views, and regard it as his duty 


one of meaningless words, then what? 


to decline the nomination if tendered him on sucha platform? We 
think not, and that his late declaration is not to be taken to mean 
that he would refuse the nomination if offered it on such a platform. 





BREAKING his silence on the question of the Vice-Presi- 
dency Mr. Bryan expressed his views quaintly by declaring that 
he had often heard of a ‘‘joint debate between candidates on 

opposing tickets, but not between candidates on 


What He Says the same ticket.” And if Ex-Senator Hill, 
of the Vice- lillies ii , iain nada Rea Real 
sreatiiacy. representing the currency views that he does, 


should be nominated on the same ticket along 
with Mr. Bryan there would certainly be room for such a debate. 
It was Hill who was spokesman for the gold Democrats at Chi- 
cago in 1896, who made the speech before the convention in reply 
to which Mr. Bryan made his famous speech that won him the 
nomination. And so if Hill should now be nominated along 
with Bryan we might very appropriately call for a continuance 
of such joint debate. 

Such would make a ridiculous ticket, as Mr. Bryan well 
sees, expose Democratic insincerity, show that the Democracy 
little cares for Bryan principles, or the success of Bryan princi- 
ples, but much for party victory. Yet Mr. Hill, despite his de- 
clared unwillingness, is being pushed for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination by a stronger backing than anyone else commands 
—pushed especially by the Democrats of the Southern States and 
among the likely candidates his name now appears first. The 
sentiment of the majority of the delegates seems certainly to 
be one favorable to the nomination of Hill, or, if not Hill, some 
eastern Democrat occupying a like position. 

Whether Mr. Bryan will try to turn that sentiment in other 
direction, and if so whether he can succeed remains to be seen. 
That he will try his late declaration on the question of the Vice- 
Presidency would seem to indicate, but he may come to feel that by 
trying he would jeopardize his own nomination and so be deterred. 

Mr. Towne seems assured that Mr. Bryan will try to turn 
this sentiment in his direction and he declares himself to be con- 
fident that he will win the Democratic nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. But there are few who share this belief with him 
and he lets it be known that if he is turned down at Kansas City 
he will not persist in running for Vice-President as a Fusion- 
Populist candidate if his Democratic friends do not want him to. 

However, those close to Mr. Bryan, hint that he 


stion . 
A Sone For they suggest that pos- 


that He Run : A z 
with Two Tails. Sibly Mr. Bryan might run stronger with a 


Fusion-Populist as well as a Democratic tail to 
his ticket, or rather with a different tail to the ticket he heads as 
a Fusionist and the ticket he heads as a Democrat, a fusion arrange- 
ment as to electors of course being agreed npon, much as in 1896, 

Under such arrangement all the electors chosen by the vote 
thus combined would be Bryan electors, but for Vice-President 
some would be electors pledged to vote for Towne, some electors 
pledged to vote for the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate. 
And in the event of the election of Mr. Bryan this might lead to 
complications. For under such an arrangement, with the Fusion- 
Populists being accorded on the joint tickets perhaps one out of 
every ten electors, the election of a majority of electors pledged 
to the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate would be unlikely 
even though a majority should be elected pledged to vote for Mr. 
Bryan for President. And in such case, if the electors were true 
to their pledges, there would be no election of Vice-President by 
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the electoral college, no candidate receiving a 


Complications ajority of the electoral votes cast, and the elec- 
that Might ; c iy Be rae cat ca . 
Result. tion would be thrown into the United States Sen- 


ate—which Senate, being Republican, would of 
course promptly elect Roosevelt. And then should anything 
happen to Bryan we would have a Republican President. 

Now it is said that the Democratic and Fusion electors 
could be depended upon to prevent this, that if presented with 
such a case, where if all voted as pledged, there would be no 
election by the electoral college, either the Fusionist electors 
would ignore their pledges and vote for the Democratic candi- 
date, or the Democrats ignore their pledges and vote for Towne. 
But in such case, which set of electors would give way? The 
Democratic electors being the many would doubtless expect the 
Fusionists to yield. But this would be a case where the few 
would have just as much power as the many. It would be an 
interesting and bad situation, especially bad should it result in 
putting Roosevelt in the Vice Presidential chair at the same time 
Bryan was put in the Presidential chair. The possibility of 
being confronted with such a situation is, however, a remote one, 
for in the first place, we do not think Mr. Bryan will be elected 
to the Presidential chair, and in the second place, we do not 
think he will be found running with two tails. 


THE platform adopted by the Republican National Conven- 
tion fails to give satisfaction. On the question of the right of 
Congress to legislate for the country’s new possessions, regard- 
less of the limitations of the Constitution, the platform is silent. 
And it now appears that it was not meant to be 
silent, not by the President, not by the platform 
A plank on this question, a plank 


The Republican 
Platform Sur- 
reptitiously 
Doctored. 


committee. 
asserting that the Constitution does not extend 
over the territories, that Congress is entirely free 
to legislate for the territories as it see fit, that its power to so 
legislate is circumscribed by no constitutional restrictions, was 
approved, but was left out. Representative Grosvenor of Ohio, 
a member of the platform committee, bluntly charges that the 
platform reported to the convention was not as approved by the 
platform committee, that in the final drafting of the platform one 
essential plank was surreptitiously left out. And Ex-Congress- 
man Lemuel E. Quigg of New York, who, as secretary of the 
sub-committee to prepare the final draft, wrote out such draft, 
practically admits such charge. For the omission he alone was 
not responsible, for Senator Fairbanks, who wasa member of the 
final sub-committee, and read the platform to the convention, was 
aware of such omission. 

This is the missing plank : 

‘‘We reassert the principle which was the watchword of 
the Republican party in its first great battle, of which Abraham 
Lincoln was the illustrious champion, and on which he was 
elected President, that Congress has full legisla- 
tive power over territory belonging to the United 
States, subject only to the fundamental safe- 
guards of liberty, justice and personal rights.’’ 

Quigg explains that this was omitted because the committee, 
that is the sub-committee, thought that inasmuch as the question 
was before the Supreme Court, ‘‘it was neither advisable nor 
necessary torun the risk of getting the platform into conflict 
with such court.’’ But Grosvenor, feeling that with such plank 
left out, there is a void iu the platform, and disgusted generally 
with the discovery that a plank that he thought was in the plat- 

form did not get in, had described the whole 
And he shows 
Further, 


The Missing 
Plank. 


A **Crude and 
Senile ’’ Plat- 
form. 


platform as ‘‘crude and senile.’’ 
no disposition to retract such opinion. 
such a paper as the Philadelphia Press, never out 
of sympathy with the administration, echoes such opinion. 
‘«’The suppression of this declaration [that above given] with- 
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out making the fact known in any other manner than in an 
inaudible report was,’’ it declares, ‘‘a gross imposition if not 
fraud upon the convention.’’ And further: ‘‘ The Republican 
party was not well served by the Committee on Resolutions. Its 
rambling, verbose and incomplete production is the one regretta- 
ble outcome of an otherwise most successful and glorious con- 
vention. Fortunately President McKinley’s letter 
of acceptance will be the real platform on which the Republican 
ticket will go before the country, and the inane and tedious plat- 
form which Mr. Quigg says he drafted, will drop out of sight 
and out of mind.’’ 

HoweEVEr, Senator Hoar finds the platform more satisfactory 
because of this omission and reiterates that he is determined to 
give to the Republican ticket his earnest support. 
For though the Republican party may have gone 
wrong on the Philippine question, he feels that it 
is his, he declares that ‘‘he prefers to trust the 


Senator Hoar 
Stands by His 
Party. 


future of liberty to the party that for fifty years has never been 
wrong but once rather than to the party that for sixty years has 
never been right once’’. This is rather garrulous but leaves no 
doubt where he stands 

It is too, just as well, for consistency’s sake, that this plank 
recalling the name of Abraham Lincoln found no place in the plat- 
form,and that the name of Lincoln was not placed 
in juxtaposition to the declaration of the platform 
that to the people of the Philippines ‘‘ shall be 
given the largest measure of self-government consistent with their 
welfare and our duties.’’ For in Lincoln’s own words can be 
found the strongest of condemnations of such a specious plea, of 
such plank in the platform. In the course of one of his famous 
debates with Douglas he said : 


Abraham Lincoln 
and the Platform. 


‘* These arguments that are made, that the inferior race are 
to be treated with as much allowance as they are capable of en- 
joying; that as much is to be done for them as their condition 
will allow—what are these arguments? ‘They are the arguments 
that kings have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the 
world. You will find that all the arguments in favor of kingcraft 
were of this class; that they always bestrode the necks of the peo- 
ple, not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were 
better off for being ridden. Turn it whatever way you will, 
whether it come from the mouth of a king, an excuse for enslav- 
ing the people of the country, or from the mouth of men of one 
race for enslaving the men of another, it is all the same old 
serpent.’’ 


Special to Editors. 


In response to several inquiries from editors as to where and 
from whom good portrait cuts of Wharton Barker could be ob- 
tained at the lowest cost, we make the following announcement 
for the benefit of these and such other editors as may want cuts 
for use in their papers. We have arranged with the best con- 
cern in Philadelphia to supply half-tone cuts—4x5 inches—, 
such as have appeared in the Southern Mercury, Missouri World, 
and some other papers, for $1.50 each, the regular price being 
$3. We shall be glad to procure and forward cuts at this price, 
plus cost of delivery, or, say, for $1.65. 


Reduced Rates to Cincinnati and Return—Via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


For the Annual Convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America, to be held at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
stations on its line to Cincinnati at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets to be sold and good going July 10 to 13, inclusive, and to 
return until July 17, inclusive; but if tickets be deposited with 
the Joint Agent at Cincinnati on or before July 14, and if fee of 
50 cents be paid, the return limit will be extended to August ro, 
inclusive ——Advt. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally. de- 
stroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness ana constipation 


All druggists.—Adv1. 
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RAILROAD MONOPOLY. 

I AILROAD managers hold men’s fortunes in the hollow of 

their hands. They have it in their power to give fortunes 
to some men and take away the accumulations of others. And 
they exercise this power—not ever or even generally with an eye 
to the advantage of the stockholdeys of the roads for which they 
act, nor in many cases primarily to their own profit, but to the 
advantage of the speculative cliques whose puppets they often 
are. 

In the hands of the real railroad managers, and the nominal 
managers may be the real or mere puppets of the real, is placed 
a fearful power and they are subjected to fearful temptation to 
abuse it, for, by so doing, can they win unearned fortunes for 
themselves. And it is not to be expected of mortal man to stand 
upright in the face of such temptation. Give men the power to 
squeeze fortunes from the hands of others and they will fall to 
the temptation to use it. It is too much to expect of mortal man 
to rise above such temptation. Remove temptation from the 
paths of men and they will live upright lives. Just as we remove 
temptation will we have a better and happier world. And, as 
we long for the upliftment of all mankind, can rejoice in the 
downfall of none, is it the first function of good government to 
remove temptations from the tracks of men rather than to pun- 
ish those who fall. For the success of government is to be 
measured not by the numbers who are punished for falling to 
temptation but by the numbers who are kept from going wrong. 
And the government that fails to exert itself to remove tempta- 
tion from the paths of any of its citizens is more derelict in its 
duty than the government that fails to punish those who fall. So 
when we see railroad managers tempted from an upright course, 
amassing fortunes by the use or abuse of the power which is in 
their hands, which we the people wrongfully leave in their hands, 
let us not blame them alone, aye, not even primarily, but take to 
ourselves the chief blame. For it is our failure to do our duty 
by them and by-ourselves, by removing temptations that it is in 
our power to remove, that is primarily responsible for their fall. 

The worst of all private monopolies with which we have to 
contend is the railroad monopoly, for upon it rest many of the 
industrial monopolies that are so sorely oppressing the people, 
exacting the toll of monopoly—this toll being added into the 
prices paid by consumers for trust products, and deducted from 
the prices paid producers by the trusts for the raw materials 
they buy. For monopolies exact toll both buying and selling, 
and buying labor as well as the products of labor. It is power to 
exact such toll that monopoly gives and it is the railroad mon- 
opoly that has conferred such monopoly power upon many indus- 
trial combines and trusts. 

It will be noticed that we speak above of private monopo- 
lies, of the railroad monopoly being the worst of private mon- 
opolies. And we do so meaningly, for if the railroad monopoly 
was a public monopoly it would not be bad at all. The post- 
office is a public monopoly but who ever heard of the post-office 
oppressing the people? Yet who doubts that the post-office, if a 
private monopoly, would be oppressive? And so the railroads. 
Every step in the direction of making them a more complete pri- 
vate monopoly, every step in the direction of conferring upon 
them more extensive monopoly power, and every consolidation 
is a step in this direction, must be expected to make them a mon- 
opoly more oppressive. But make them a public monopoly and 
they will cease to be oppressive, for then the power to make them 
oppressive would rest primarily with those who would be op- 
pressed if they were made so, the whole people, and so tempta- 
tion to make them oppressive be removed. 

Now it ‘may be said, aye, it is said, that there is no such 
thing as a railroad monopoly in this country, that to speak of the 
existence of a railroad monopoly is unpardonable, demagogic— 
for there is railroad competition most bitter. And where there 
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is competition there cannot be monopoly. Indeed it is said that 
competition is at the bottom of our railroad troubles, the very 
root of rate discriminations. And therefore to get rid of such 
discriminations we ought to authorize pooling between the rail- 
roads. ‘That would get rid of competition, that would make one 
great private railroad monopoly, then there would be an end to 
rate cutting and rate discrimination. And so there would be an 
end to rate cutting to get business, but there would not be an 
end of rate cutting to give advantages to favored trusts and com- 
bines in which railroad managers and the speculative cliques be- 
hind the railroads, dictating their policy, have or might secure 
an interest. This latter kind of rate cutting would go on worse 
than ever for more than ever would it be in the power of the 
speculative cliques to use the railroads effectively as engines of 
speculation, engines to build up the prosperity of those enter- 
prises in which they were interested, wreck those enterprises 
which were competitive and that they wished to destroy. And 
so the evil of rate discrimination would not cease but would be 
accentuated with the joining of our railroads in a way to make 
of them one great private railroad monopoly. That evil will cease 
when we have nationalized the railroad monopoly, not before. 

But to return. It is said there is no such thing as railroad 
monopoly, that in the making of rates our railroads are ever held 
in restraint by sharp competition, that in the fixing of charges 
they have none of the powers of the monopolist. But they have, 
That there is competition between the railroads 
we do not deny. But many are the points served by but one 
road, that are not reached by any competitive line. And in the 
fixing of rates to such points the railroads are certainly under no 
restraint of direct competition. But it is said they are under the 
restraint of indirect competition, which is really quite as effective, 
That is to say, that though a certain territory may be served by 
but one road, a similar territory, with similar industries, will be 
served by another. And, therefore, if the first road raises rates 
above the second, it will put a damper upon the industries along 
its line, for it will put them at a disadvantage in competing with 
industries along the line of the second, and, therefore, the first 
road cannot raise rates above the second without running the risk 
of killing off its freight business and building up that of its rival. 

Consequently, it is said that in the fixing of rates to so- 
called non-competitive points, the railroads are under the restraint 
of this indirect competition. And this is a plausible statement, 
but what, in fact, does this restraint amount to? That rates 
must not be put so high as to absorb more than all the profits of 
production! It means simply that to such points, where there is 
no direct competition, the railroads can and will, in railroad par- 
lance, charge all the traffic will bear. It means that in fixing 
their freight rates they will take into consideration possible pro- 
fits of those engaged in productive enterprises along their lines 
and fix rates so as to take for themselves the major part of such 
estimated profits, leaving the producers just enough pro{t to 
encourage them to struggle on and continue to make freight for 
the railroads. 

This sounds cold-blooded enough, but it is just what the 
railroads mean and set out to do when they talk of fixing rates at 
all the traffic will bear. When rates are fixed at that point where 
to raise them higher would drive men out of business, land out 
of cultivation, the railroads have reached the limit to which they 
can raise rates, the limit of what the traffic will bear. And this 
is the sort of protection that points now served by but one road 
have against the charging of oppressive rates, have in the so- 
called indirect competition of other roads. It is the protection 
that says you may make slaves, but shall not kill—shall not kill 
not because the roads have not the power or right to kill, but be- 
cause it would not pay. And yet even this poor protection is often 
wanting, the roads not being managed with a view to the inter- 
ests of their stockholders, but the profit of speculative cliques 
using them, using them to wreck. And these speculative cliques 
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wanting to prey on the dead, pick up abandoned plants and 
enterprises for a song, may find it to their interest to use the 
roads to kill, and finding it to their interest do do so. 

Now let us pursue this question of railroad monopoly a little 
further by the aid of a conerete example. We have seen how it 
is said that even in the fixing of rates to points served by but 
one road the railroads enjoy no monopoly power, that they are 
under the restraint of indirect competition, that this renders the 
that 
up to that hopeless limit of all the traffic will bear they do 


making of monopoly rates impossible. Yet we have seen 
enjoy a monopoly power in the fixing of rates and do exercise it, 
And so in fact are railroads, by the very nature of their being. 
in the fact that they of necessity serve many places exclusively, 
to a great degree monopolies. 

An illustration of the use of such monopoly powers may not 
be necessary to convince fair readers that the railroads do have 
and do exercise such powers, yet will not be out of place. Be- 
tween St Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth there are_no less than 
four competing lines. One of these, and with somewhat the 
longer route, belongs to the Northern Pacific. 
situated the town of St. Clould nearer to Duluth than St. Paul 
or Minneapolis, and served, so far as Duluth traffic is concerned, 
by but one road. In short the Northern Pacific had a monopoly 
of its Duluth business, and the result. It proceeded to charge 
St. Cloud the toll of monopoly. It made the rate on flour from 
St. Clould to Duluth 7 cents higher a hundred pounds than on 
flour from Minneapolis or St. Paul, or the milling towns of 
Anoka and Elk River, towns further away from Duluth but 
served by more than the one road. And on soft coal the North- 
ern Pacific made the rate from Duluth to St. Cloud 85 cents per 
ton higher than the rate to any of the four places mentioned 
above, places more distant than St. Cloud, and on hard coal made 
arate 75 centsaton higher. Thus did it tax the St. Cloud mil- 
lers, put them at a disadvantage in competing with the millers 
of St. Paul or Minneapolis, or Anoka or Elk River. ‘‘The dif- 
ference on the rate of flour,’’ says the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ‘‘was two or three times the profit made 
by the St. Cloud miller in grinding his flour, and this difference 
in rate made the price of wheat in St. Cloud some six cents a 
bushel less than at Minneapolis or Elk River.’’ And as an in- 
evitable consequence ‘‘the producing value of land was greatly 
lessened in the vicinity of St. Cloud’’. So we see that in the 
final analysis the farmers had to pay on their wheat a monopoly 
toll of six cents a bushel. And yet we are told that in the fix- 
ing of rates, to points where they are free from direct competi- 
tion, the railroads have none of the powers of the monopolist! 

Now the above case of discrimination against St. Cloud was 
an open one. The rates discriminating against the St. Cloud 
millers and in favor of those of Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
set down openly in the published freight tariffs. And grievous 
injury did such open rate discriminations work to the St. Cloud 
millers and the farmers contributory to St. Cloud. 

Yet such open rate discriminations are not those that work 
greatest injury. Secret rate discriminations are infinitely more 
numerous and infinitely more evil, for they are not alone guilty 
of working injustice but of spreading immorality. For the 
secret rate discriminations giving to the recipients an unfair ad- 
vantage over their competitors are hidden by fraud and decep- 
tion, rest on dishonesty and corruption. 

It is said in defense of the railroad managers granting secret 
cuts in rates that they are driven thereto by the press of compe- 
tion, that large shippers demand a cut of rates and threaten to 
take away their freight, ship it over competing lines if such cut 
be not granted. And if refused such cut they will take their 
freight away and ship it over competing lines, even though 
granted no more favorable terms. And then the road that has 
lost the freight, anxious to regain it, suspicious that the roads 
that have it won it by a cut in rates, will in time seek to win it 
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back by offering a cut in rates. And winning it back its rivals 
will exert themselves to regain that which they have lost, exert 
themselves to regain by secretly offering to cut rates. And thus 
it goes until rates become utterly demoralized, the large shippers 
gain a great advantage, a crushing advantage, over their rivals, 
and a monopoly is created. 

Such is the excuse made for secret rate cutting. Therefore 
if all the railroads were one, under one management, and were 
not rivals, such rate cutting would cease. And, as we have said, 
upon this assumption is founded the argument for allowing the 
railroads to pool their freight receipts on competitive traffic, com- 
bine into one great monopoly. But on this very assumption can 
be rested a better argument for government ownership of the 
railroads. For with the government owning the railroads there 
could be absolutely no playing off of rival roads, for rival roads 
there would be none. 

This rate discrimination in favor of the larger shippers has 
been carried to a fearful extent. The railroad situation of a year 
ago was thus described by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its annual report: 


‘Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations constantly occur, 
the price at which transportation can be obtained is fluctuating 
and uncertain. Railroad managers are distrustful of each other 
and shippers all the while in doubt as to the rates secured by 
their competitors. The volume of traffic is so unusual as to fre- 
quently exceed the capacity of equipment, yet the contest for 
tonnage never seems relaxed. Enormous sums are spent in pur- 
chasing business and secret rates accorded far below the standard 
of published charges. The general public gets little benefit from 
these reductions, for concessions are mainly confined to the 
heavier shippers. All this augments the advantages of large 
capital and tends to the injury and often ruin of smaller dealers. 
These are not only matters of gravest consequence to the business 
welfare of the country, but they concern in no less degree the 
higher interests of public morality.’’ 


And referring to this situation the Commission, in its report 
of the present year, adds these words: ‘‘It is scarcely too much 
to say that, on competitive traffic moving between the great cen- 
ters of trade, the published tariff was little more than a basis 
from which to calculate concessions and discriminations, with 
the result that shippers who failed to secure these unlawful favors 
were in many cases forced to do business at a loss and in some 
instances driven out of business.’’ 

Thus was business morality put at a discount, business im- 
morality at a premium. 


The Commission contends that the rate situation is much 
improved to-day as compared with that of a year ago. For the 
railroads have been so busy that they have been more concerned 
with finding means to handle the freight offered them than with 
cutting rates to get traffic from their rivals. But that rate dis- 
criminations are not now extensively enjoyed the Commission 
does not contend. Nor will we ever be free from the plague of 
such discriminations while the railroads remain in private hands, 
in the hands of those who will have it in their power to use the 
roads for the promotion of private ends and having such power 
will be sorely tempted to so use it; so sorely tempted that many 
must inevitably fall. Rate discriminations rising out of compe- 
tition to win traffic may cease with that competition, with a pool- 
ing arrangement among railroads, if such should be authorized, 
but the most evil of rate discriminations never while the rail- 
roads remain in private hands and for reasons we have just hinted 
at. For while the power to fix freight rates remains in private 
hands the opportunities to use the railroads for the amassing of 
great fortunes without labor will be great and such opportunities 
will be availed of. For many are there doing great shipping 
business who are ready to hand over enormous sums to railroad 
managers who will grant them concessions in freight rates such 
as will save them greater sums. And many are there only too 
anxious to give to railroad managers an interest in enterprises in 
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the expectation that such managers will reciprocate by granting 
cut freight rates to such enterprises, and thereby make their 
holdings in such enterprises valuable at the expense of the rail- 
roads whose earnings may be reduced by such rate cutting. 
And when men are so tempted they will fall to temptation, and 
so while we subject railroad managers to temptation—and so 
long as we leave the railroads in private hands with the power to 
fix rates in the hands of such managers we will subject them to 
temptation—we cannot hope to rid ourselves of the evil of rate 
discriminations. 

It is true that the granting of such rate discriminations, and 
also the receiving of such discriminations is unlawful. But such 
discriminations, kept secret, are most difficult to prove, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is free to admit that while it 
‘‘has made earnest and persistent efforts to secure the enforce- 
ment of the penal provisions of the law such efforts have been 
mainly unsuccessful’’; that ‘‘ whatever may be the reason for 
this failure, the actual fact is that convictions have been very 
few in comparison with the number of prosecutions insti- 
tuted.’’ 

True, the Commission adds, that ‘‘ it is not doubted that the 
penal provisions of the statute could be made much more effect- 
ive by suitable amendment,’’ though it is not so sanguine as to 
assert that such provisions could be made so effective and so 
enforceable that through criminal procedure the evil of rate dis- 
crimination could be stamped out. For the difficulties in the 
way of the enforcement of such penal provisions as are or may 
be prescribed, are almost insuperable. For we virtually are pre- 
sented with cases where the guilty can only be convicted out of 
their own mouths, all explicit knowledge of the rate discrimina- 
tions that they are parties to being locked up in their own breasts. 
And you cannot convict men out of their own mouthsif they 
have the wisdom to keep their mouths shut. And we cannot 
force a man to open his mouth to bear witness against himself. 
It is indeed proposed to get round this latter difficulty by pro- 
viding that what any person, a party to a rate discrimination 
case, may say upon the stand shall not be used against him, and 
that such person so secured may then be obliged to go upon the 
witness stand. But even so we would not be likely to extract 
much information, for those who are parties to an unlawful prac- 
tice, who have joined in a practice involving deceit and lieing, 
may be expected to find in forgetfulness, in profession of ignor- 
ance a safe shelter on the witness stand and not be deterred from 
asserting a false ignorance, or shammed forgetfulness, by any 
scruples against perjury. 

In fine, the one effective way to rid ourselves of the evil of 
rate discriminations is to remove railroad managers from the 
temptation to grant them. And this we can do by taking the 
management of our railroads out of private hands and placing 
such management in the hands of the government. As Prof. 
Parsons says: ‘‘ Wherever a vast property rests in the hands of 
private interests, the administration of that property will be 
more or less in the direction of the private interest and against 
or aside from the public interest. It is a fundamental maxim of 
business that property is to be managed in the interest of its 
owners, and therefore, the only way in which property can be 
managed in the public interest is for the public to own it,’’ If 
then the railroads are a property that ought to be managed in 
the interest of the public, and they surely are, let the public 
own them. 





$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacificand North-Western Line, June 19, 20, 
July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7 and 21, good returning until October 
31. Also very low rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs and Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Quickest time. Best service. All agents sell tickets via Chicago 
& North-Western R’y. For full particulars address, 

W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advt. 
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TO PENNSYLVANIA POPULISTS. 


For the information and guidance of Populists of the several 
Congressional districts, and those Senatorial districts in which 
elections are held this year, I have prepared the following lists 
giving number of signers required on nomination papers in each 
district: 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 


Ist District 520 1oth District 360 Igth District 420 
2nd 300 rth i 240 2oth 400 
3rd “ 275 12th ss 360 21st “ 480 
4th 840 13th “ 320 22nd as 520 
5th . Soo 14th ss 400 23rd 300 
Gin. ** 320 15th ’ 300 24th a 520 
7th "4 440 16th a 320 25th ” 520 
Sth. 280 17th ae 300 26th 380 
oth *y 500 18th = 360 27th a 280 
28th ar 360 
SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
Ist District 560 19th District 280 35th District 380 
3rd - 340 21st sie 460 37th ‘** Can certify 
sth a 380 23rd ss 240 39th tis 
hh. © 240 25th ns 320 41st y 200 
oth. * 280 27th i 280 43rd ee 300 
wtih.“ 320 29th i 160 45th " 360 
rath: -* 240 31st s 160 47th os 270 
rth -* 300 33rd “ 240 49th 7 220 
yh 150 
Assemblymen to the State Legislature are elected in every 
county. The number of signers required on nomination papers 


for each county must equal 2 per cent. of the largest entire vote 
cast for any officer elected at the last preceding election. 

Nomination papers may be obtained either from me or THE 
AMERICAN. Papers for candidates for State Offices, chosen by 
referendum vote, are now out for signature. Anyone who has 
not received a paper and can obtain some signatures will please 
write immediately for one. It is very important that the work 
of obtaining signatures should receive the personal attention of 
each man so that there need be no unnecessary delay in getting 
nomination papers filed. 

I especially request that all papers, when signed, whether 
for State, Congressional of Legislative offices, be sent either to 
me or THE AMERICAN, which will forward to me so that there 
may be no mistakes made in filling same with the State Author- 
ities. 

R. A. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of Pennsylvania. 


Indiana, Pa., June 25, 1900. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold 
to the good you can possibly derive from them. Hall’sCatarrh Cure, manufactured by F. 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure 
you get the genuine. It is taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney 
& Co. ‘Testimonials free, 
4aSold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—Advt. 


Chautauqua—Low Rate Excursion vja Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On July 6 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a 
special excursion from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Reading, Altoona, Bellefonte, Lock Haven, Shamokin, Wilkes- 
barre, Sunbury, and Williamsport, and principal intermediate 
stations, and stations on the. Delaware Division, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and on the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, to Chautauqua, N. Y. Special train will start 
from Harrisburg at 11.35 A. M. Connecting trains will leave 
Philadelphia 8.40 A.M., Washington 7.45 A.M., Baltimore 8.55 
A.M., Altoona 7.15 A.M., Wilkesbarre 7.30 A.M., Lock Haven 
11.25 A.M. Round trip tickets, good to return on regular trains 
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not later than August 4, will be sold at rate of $10.00 from Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

Passengers from Atlantic City, Bridgeton, Vineland, Clay- 
ton, N, J., and stations on the Delaware Division will use trains 
to Philadelphia on day preceding date of excursion. 

For specific rates and time of connecting trains apply to 
nearest ticket agent.—Adv7?. 


Summer Tours to the North.—Two Tours to Canada via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 


For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has arranged to run two personally-conducted tours to Can- 
ada and Northern New York. These tours will leave July 21 
and August 11, including Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and Saratogo, occupying 
fifteen days, round-trip rate $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the Company’s tourist 
agents, assisted by an experienced lady as chaperon, whose es- 
pecial charge will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the entire round 
trip, parlor-car seats, meals ex rouse, hotel entertainment, trans- 
fer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any additional information, 
address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv7. 


Platform of the Peoples Party, 
Adopted in National Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, [May 10, 1900. 


‘“The Peoples party of the United States, assembled in 
National Convention, this roth day of May, 1900, affirming our 
unshaken belief in the cardinal tenets of the Peoples party, as 
set forth in the Omaha platform, and pledging ourselves anew to 
continued advocacy of those grand principles of buman liberty 
until right shall triumph over might, love over greed, do adopt 
and proclaim this declaration of faith : 

‘* First. We demand the initiative and referendum and the 
imperative mandate and such changes of existing fundamental 
and statute law as will enable the people in their sovereign 
capacity to propose and compel the enactment of such laws as 
they desire; to reject such as they deem injurious to their 
interests, and to recall unfaithful public servants. 

‘‘Second. We demand the public ownership and operation 
of those means of communication, transportation and produc- 
tion which the people may elect, such as railroads, telegraphs 
and telephone lines, coal mines, etc. 

‘“Third. Theland, including all natural sources of wealth, 
is a heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized for 
speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land should be 
prohibited. All land now held by railroads and other corpora- 
tions in excess of their actual needs, and al! lands now owned by 
aliens should be reclaimed by the government and held for actual 
settlers only. 

‘*Fourth. A scientific and absolute paper money, based 
upon the entire wealth and population of the nation, not redeem- 
able in any specific commodity, but made a full legal tender for 
all debts and receivable for all taxes and public dues and issued 
by the government only, without the intervention of banks, and 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demands of commerce, is the 
best currency that can be devised; but until such a financial 
system is secured, which we shall press for adoption, we favor 
the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 tor. 

‘* Fifth. We demand the levy and collection of a graduated 
tax on incomes and inheritances and a constitutional amendment 
to secure the same if necessary. 

‘* Sixth. We demand the election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Judges and United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. 

‘*Seventh. We are opposed totrusts, and declare the con- 
tention between the old parties on the monopoly question is a 
sham battle, and that no solution of this mighty problem is 
possible without the adoption of the principles of public owner- 
ship of public utilities.’’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Birth ‘of Oregon. 
McLoughlin and Old Oregon. A Chronicle. By EvA EMERY DYE. 


Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Lewis and Clark had trailed across the continent, reached 
the mouth of the Columbia river and looked upon ‘‘ the waves 
like small mountains rolling out in the sea.’’ A few years later 
the Pacific Fur Company had been formed and in the spring of 
1811 had found a foothold and a base of operations at Astoria. 
The Raccoon had come and with her coming American rule 
ceased and British took its place. Subsequently John Jacob 
Astor’s interests had been sold out by a dishonest representative 
and the American Fur and Trading Company had been swal- 
lowed up by the great Hudson’s Bay Company, the most power- 
ful, the most grasping, the most tenacious monopoly of the 
kind the world has ever seen. All this had happened and Dr. 
John McLoughlin had already ruled in the Oregon country, as 
Governor in the name of the Hudson’s Bay Company, some half 
dozen years, when this book opens by introducing us to him at 
Fort Vancouver in 1832. 

Here, then, has the author taken up her rarely gifted pen to 
follow the history of Oregon during the most critical and inter- 
esting period—that beginning with the reappearance of the 
American asa devoted missionary and as a stray trader battling 
against the all-powerful British Fur Company only to meet inevit- 
able defeat and ruin, and ending with the establishment of a 
United States territorial government there. And this story is 
told, not in the words or from the point of view of those who 
were strangers to the facts except by hear-say, not as Irving 
wrote, but from the side of Oregon and those there, whether 
British, Canadians, Indians or Americans, and with an intensity 
which reflects and restores the tense, the stirring, the moving 
events of those pioneer years. Perforce we are taken up and car- 
ried back into the Oregon country of 1832-’49, there to see, as it 
were, with our own eyes, hear as with our own ears, feel and 
perceive as though we were actually present among the real act- 
ors. This is a strong statement, but it is little if any overdrawn, 
At any rate, we get a view of the country and its settlement; a 
comprehension of the questions which variously perplexed the 
peoples then there, both white and red ; an understanding of the 
conflicting interests that drew in different directions, and a peep 
into the aims and methods of certain of the chief men and 
women, such as it has never been our pleasure to get before. 

Not less fascinating than a novel, this chronicle of Oregon 
possesses a character and a power all its own. . If it has a weak 
side it lies in being so interesting as a living, progressive story 
that there is danger of overlooking the facts recounted in the 
vivid method of their presentation. Further, the reader is 
warned and must constantly bear in mind that the words given as 
though actually spoken are words fitted into the mouths of the 
men and women who here speak them to us. On the other 
hand, it may be safely assumed that they fairly express the sen- 
timents of the real people, and are little, if any, different from 
words they actually did use. 

John McLoughlin, the trustworthy and able representative 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but beyond and above all, the 
true man and Christian, makes the central figure throughout the 
book. Second to him stands the American missionary, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, whose name Mrs. Dye not improperly links 
with Governor McLoughlin’s by calling them respectively, the 
Father and the Martyr of Oregon. 

In the Oregon Mrs. Dye first asks us to look upon, we find 
the power and forces of the Hudson’s Bay Company arrayed 
against progress, against development, centered upon maintain- 
ing the wilderness and its wild inhabitants, both beast and man, 
just as they were, except in so far as it was advisable to civilize 
the Indian to render him a better hunter and a larger buyer. 
This was ever the policy of the company, not only on the Pacific 
coast but throughout Canada. It varied some in different places, 
largely in accordance with the individual characters of the men 
who directed its operations in such places. Thus in Oregon its 
usual harsh, calculating methods were much tempered by the 
kindly spirit of McLoughlin. Notwithstanding, the influence 
of the company remained the same. 

‘*Silence brooded over Oregon, the silence of the grave. England 
looked upon the great fur preserve as a waste, a desert where a few wild 
beasts gained a scanty living. As the fur traders tramped the forest they 
knew of coal, but they never told it; they knew of marble and iron, but 
they kept it secret ; voyageurs discovered ledges of gold, but they were 


enjoined to silence ; the Indian was not more quiescent. To publish to the 
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world these vast savannas and belts of a greater Britain would bring in 
people, and people frighten away the game. So Oregon slept behind her 
battlements waiting for the prince at whose magic kiss the gates should 
fall, the forest trails expand, and her thousand industries leap to life.”’ 

And this awakening came. From whence? Not from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; certainly not. Neither did it follow 
the hard-worked, light-hearted French Canadian voyageurs who 
each year traversed the continent conveying furs one way, 
trading goods the other. But it did come across the dreary 
plains and over the mountains, surmounting every obstacle and 
overthrowing every opposing force. Even the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will give way to it. In 1836 four lonely missionaries, 
two men, two women, arrived in Oregon, ‘They came from the 
United States. ‘They made the nucleus of what was soon to be- 
come an American community. Dr. McLaughlin bade them God 
speed in their work of teaching the Indians. Another might 
have driven them from the land, crying: ‘‘ Away ! away! You 
must not civilize our Indians. Away! away! Your mills, your 
ploughs and schools and shops must not frighten our beaver.’’ 
But not so McLoughlin. He was loyal to the fur company he 
served, but he had a heart as well. 

Dr. Whitman, the leader of these four missionaries, recog- 
nized the worth of Oregon and saw that if it was to be Ameri- 
can not British, Americans must settle it. So he undertook and 
accomplished a winter ride across the continent, and the follow- 
ing summer (1834) guided the first important American immi- 
gration into Oregon. Late in the autumn they arrived, men, 
women, children, and all destitute, famishing. The long prom- 
ised land stretched before them, but were they to reach it? The 
Indians fearing, and with reason, that their lands would be taken 
by the incoming settlers, were ready to spring upon and tear 
them to pieces. McLoughlin came to the rescue, advanced food 
and clothing to the starvifig, freezing Americans, and cowed the 
Indians. 

A truly glowing picture is that Mrs. Dye paints of this emi- 
gration to Oregon. Though the cases are by no means parallel 
we cannot but be reminded of a certain exodus of old when we 
read of these people, putting civilization behind them and _bear- 
ing the fatigues, privations, dangers of an unbroken and to them 
unknown road leading across trackless plains and winding 
through vast mountain fastnesses, to seek out a new home, as it 
were, in the wilderness. Next year came more. Let the author 
tell how: 

“With gay hearts they started as on asummer holiday, some with only 
he clothes they wore and a blanket slung over the shoulder, The spring 
was late. It rained and rained, and the camps were long and frequent 
Provisions melted away 
Did not our ancestors come 


along the swollen Platte. 

‘** Courage!’ they said to one another. 
in six weeks’ journey from the seaboard to Ohio, to Kentucky, to Missouri? 
Oregon is but another journey a little farther west. 

‘* But it stretched away and away six months and more, and still the 
road ran on. No one supposed that Oregon was so far, no one realized that 
there were no hospices through all that fearful stretch of travel. Buffalo 
Provisions gave out. Clothing wore out. 
Without a mentor to bid 


eluded the immigrant trail. 
Some were sick, Infants were born on the way. 
them ‘travel, travel, travel,’ winter came down upon them unprepared, and 
from Burnt River to the Dalles the caravan became a panorama of desti- 
tution. 

‘*Pioneer printers, pioneer lumber kings, pioneer merchants and man- 
ufacturers, poor enough then, barefooted, broke the path over the Blue 
Mountains through the deep, untrodden snow.”’ 


These, too, did Mcloughlin succor in their distress, as also 
hundreds more who followed the next year and the next. 

We have already stretched the limits of space so far that we 
may not speak more particularly of Whitinan, or of many other 
points which invite at least a passing notice, but what we have 
said will, we trust, send the reader to the book itself. 


Ky 
Where Compulsory Arbitration Has Been Tried and Not Found 
Wanting. 
A Country Without Strikes. By HENRY DEMAREST LiLoyp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 net. 


This is not the work of labor and investigation that the 
author’s ‘‘ Wealth vs. Commonwealth ’’ was; it is more akin in 
size, as indeed it is of the same character, to his volume on 
‘Tabor Co-partnership’’. In the careful reading of ‘‘Wealth vs. 
Commonwealth’’ that it deserves one must spend hours; ‘‘ Labor 
Co-partnership’’ can be read in one-fourth the time; the perusal of 
‘*A Country Without Strikes’’ is even a shorter matter. And 
these three works are calculated to move one greatly, but each 
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in a different way. As we rise from reading ‘‘ Wealth vs. Com- 
monwealth ’* our blood is boiling with wrath over the picture of 
injustice, of the triumph of wealth over man, of greed and might 
over right that is there set before us. We rise from a reading of 
‘Labor Co-partnership’’ with pleasure, for there is depicted a 
story of industrialism where love has triumphed over greed, yet 
irritable with the thought that Labor Co-partnership is for us a 
Utopian remedy for the labor problem, that the world with its 
selfishness is hopelessly distant from finding a solution for its 
troubles along such path. We rise from a reading of the present 
book with a feeling of hope and elation. For here is told the 
story of a people that has had the courage to take up the prob- 
lem of establishing industrial peace, of banishing the strike and 
lockout, the strife that makes us sore of heart, and has not 
failed. We are initiated into the workings of the law for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes in New Zealand. We 
learn that since the passage of that act five years ago New Zea- 
land has been a land without strike or lockout, that employers, 
even as wage earners, have come to look on that act as a boon. 
New Zealand, as in many other things, has made the experiment 
with compulsory arbitration and her experiment has been a suc- 
cess. She has ventured and she has gained. To New Zealand, 
as a pathfinder, it is due we doff our cap. 

Mr. Lloyd visited New Zealand last year with the express 
purpose of investigating the working of the compulsory arbitra- 
tion law, and in the volume before us we have presented the fruits 
of his labors. He tells us of the success this law has had, how 
it has won approval from those who opposed it, how dire calam- 
ities were prophesied as sure to follow the enactment of such law 
but none of which have come. It was argued that such a law 
would drive capital out of the country, but capital has not gone. 
It was said that such a law would spell ruin, bring industrial an- 
archy; but the country has prospered in the past few years, even 
to a greater degree than the rest of the world, and there has been 
industrial peace. It was said the law would not work but it has 
worked; that employers and employees would not observe the 
awards of the arbitration court, that compulsion could not make 
them, but they have and without much exercise of compulsion 
either. They have observed those awards because they have 
been in consonance with justice, and because the weighing of the 
facts before an impartial court, in the penetrating light of pub- 
licity, has made this manifest to employers and employees, above 
ali to the general public. For such trial of differences gives to 
the public, the real arbitrator, all the facts of every dispute. 
And employers and employees, for the most part, feel constrained 
to do what this real arbitrator says is right. And New Zealand’s 
experience has been that the majority are only too glad to do so 
now that they know a sulking minority, too short sighted to see 
that justice and fair dealing is the best policy, will be constrained 
to do so. 

Often was the experience of old in New Zealand where in a 
trade the employees and most of the employers were only too 
willing, anxious, to arbitrate their differences and come to an 
understanding, but where a minority of employers, acting with- 
out a care for the welfare or rights of their work people, and on the 
sole principle that might makes right, made it impossible for the 
majority to grant their employees the terms that after mutual 
consultation between such employers and employees were agreed 
upon as just. For granting such, and a minority refusing to 
grant the same, such minority would be in position to undersell, 
take away the trade from those employers not equally squeezing 
down wages. 

And it is this scuttling minority that alone needs compel- 
lance to be made to do that which is right. The majority in 
New Zealand have been quite ready to do right, because it is 
right. If it had been otherwise, the compulsory arbitration law 
might well have been a failure, have become a dead letter as 
most laws do that are not backed up by public opinion. ‘The 
law that the majority will not observe willingly, is not likely to 
be observed at all. And this is a point that our author bids us 
to keep in mind. Because a compulsory arbitration law has 
proven a success in New Zealand, it does not follow that it would 
be a success elsewhere. 

Mr. Lloyd warns us against such reasoning. When the 
majority of the people believe in the settlement of labor disputes 
by compulsory arbitration, then the time will be ripe for the enact- 
ment of such a law, and it may be expected to succeed as in New 
Zealand. But wherever and so long as the majority of wage- 
earners and and employers think they can do better for them- 
selves by industrial warfare than by letting an arbitration court 
settle their differences, and look upon compulsory submission of 
their disputes to such a court as dangerous restriction of their 
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liberty of individual action, a compulsory arbitration law need 
not be expected to succeed. For in such a community such a 
law would not have a fair trial. But New Zealand was not such 
a community, in New Zealand the law has had a fair trial and it 
has been a success. If it be tried elsewhere and be not a success 
it will rather be because of the backwardness of the community 
than from any fault in the law itself. We are sure that public 
opinion would sustain such a law in this country, that the 
majority of employers would sustain it when they came to 
understand it. 

It is very justly said that ‘‘ you cannot properly compel a 
workman to work or an employer to carry on business under 
conditions which are intolerable to either.’’ But this is no argu- 
ment against compulsory arbitration. For it is the duty of an 
Arbitration Court, when a dispute is brought before it, to pre- 
scribe conditions of settlement in consonance with equity and 
right, that neither workman nor employer will find intolerable 
but that will be just to both. And this the New Zealand Court 
of Arbitration has succeeded in doing. Hence its awards have 
not been followed by employers going out of business, or by 
workmen seeking other vocation, but by work going on under 
such awards uninterruptedly and with profit to all. 

The honor of having fathered this law belongs to William 
Pember Reeves, ex-Minister of Labor in New Zealand, who fur- 
nishes the present work with an introduction. ‘‘Strikes,’’ said 
he in moving the compulsory arbitration law in the New Zea- 
land Parliament, ‘‘ have done a great deal of good, but strikes 
are war.. War is aclumsy and barbarous way of settling differ- 
ences between nationalities, and strikes are the most clumsy and 
barbarous way I know of settling industrial disputes.’’ And are 
we not all ready to subscribe to such words? If we are we, too, 
are ready for compulsory arbitration. 

Under the New Zealand law labor organizations can hold 
property, sue and be sued, can collect dues from celinquent mem- 
bers by legal process. They must register under the terms of 
the compulsory arbitration law before they can avail of its pro- 
visions, that is institute proceedings against their employers and 
hail them into court. The same is true of employers and organ- 
izations of employers as well as of wage earners on registering. 
Further, the employers are actually encouraging their employees 
to organize, finding it more satisfactory to treat with their em- 
ployees as bodies than as individuals. . 

The machinery for compulsory arbitration consists of Boards 
of Conciliation,-before which all proceedings must be initiated, 
and a Court of Arbitration. The Boards of Conciliation consist 
of four or six members, one half chosen by the Labor Organiza- 
tions registered under the act, one half by the employers. If 
employers fail to choose the government chooses in their place. 
The Court of Arbitration consists of three members, all chosen 
by the Governor, one from among such as the labor organizations 
may nominate for the place, one from among such as the em- 
ployers may nominate, and the third a member of the Supreme 
Court. Neither before the Boards of Conciliation or the Court 
of Arbitration are cases conducted by counsel but by the chosen 
representatives of the employers and labor organizations. Indeed 
the costs of an appeal to the arbitration tribunals are very small. 
The aim is to provide cheap, speedy, and untechnical justice. 

The awards of the Court of Arbitration are final and must 
be observed. Employers have no alternative but to observe the 
conditions of such awards or go out of business. If they break 
such conditions they make themselves subject to fine; so also the 
labor organizations. For example, in the terms of settlement 
in a certain case, the court orders the reinstatement of union men 
dismissed for their activity in labor organization. The employer 
ignoring such order is summoned before the Court, fined an amount 
equal to the loss in wages of such union men through loss in 
time and charged with the costs. The fine is paid over to the 
labor organization offended against. Or an employer failing to 
pay the rate of wages adjudged as fair and equitable is hailed 
before the court, fined an amount equal to the difference in the 
aggregate of wages which he has paid and which he should have 
paid, and such fine handed over to the labor organization offended 
against. No one fine shall be over $2500, but such fines may be 
repeated again and again so that no employer can escape obser- 
vance of an award by simply paying one fine. It may be added 
that otherwise the imposing of fines is altogether within the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

It does not appear that so far any labor organization has 
been penalized in any way. For no case has arisen in which 
such an organization has disobserved an award. If such a case 
should arise, if after arbitration of differences an employer 
should make contracts and his employees, members of a labor 
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organization, should then refuse to work on the terms of such 
award, thus causing him loss, then it is to be presumed that the 
court would subject such labor organization to a fine, though no 
individual could be made liable to an amount of more than fifty 
dollars, and pay such fine over to the employer to make good his 
loss. The Court may punish violators of its awards by imprison- 
ment but it has as yet never so punished any one, never had the 
occasion to, for judicious and reasonable fines have always suf- 
ficed to bring refractory ones to terms. 


The Science of Teaching. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. By DAvip P. PAGE. Edited by E. C- 
Branson. New York: American Book Co. 

Every country has her great philosophers; every country her 
great soldiers, statesmen, scientists; all countries have teachers. 
Some are great—leaders, geniuses in that science. Some teachers 
have become great in one direction, others in other spheres; some 
in imparting, others in collecting knowledge. The Greeks and 
the old Romans had their great masters in teaching, their peda- 
gogues, who, up to the present day, still live as models of great- 
ness and are to us stilla source of constant admiration. Eng- 
land has produced a John Locke, a Thomas Arnold; France has 
become famous in this line by the methods of Rousseau, Abbé 
Sicard, Rollin and others; Austria is proud of von Rochow, and 
Ziller; Switzerland is celebrated in calling Pestalozzi her son, and 
Germany enjoys the fame of having given birth to men like 
Frobel, Herbart, Schleiermacher and Niemeyer. All these men 
and many more in other countries as well have given to the 
world methods and systems, ideas and experiments, theory and 
practice of teaching the young, the poor, the deaf and the blind, 
and thus brought forth the great standard of education and its 
principles of to-day, which compares modern education with the 
grandest, greatest and finest the world has ever enjoyed. 

Our own country, young as it is, and as it is accustomed to 
be called among the nations of the earth, has by no means stood 
behind the high ideas of men of other lands, and, indeed, has in 
a great many ways shown wonderful efforts toward higher educa- 
tion, not indeed of men only, but for women as well. And it is 
to-day as common to find degrees, even such as Ph.D., among 
women throughout the best colleges, as was in former years to 
find students in institutes for the higher education of women. 
Our schools are making wonderful progress in many ways and 
thus showing the old world that our system of teaching is rapidly 
growing. The American system of Public Schools, the ‘ele- 
mentary courses especially and the primary and secondary grades 
in particular, commands the highest praise and has been copied 
in a great many countries abroad. 

While every teacher is an instrument toward the achieve- 
ment of that high mission ‘‘ to educate the generations to come,’’ 
some have, of course, contributed more than others toward this 
high aim. And, among those who thus stand foremost in their 
specialties, is the distinguished author of this book, David P. 
Page, of the State Normal School of Albany, N. Y., who may 
be unhesitatingly termed the ‘‘ Pestalozzi of America.’’ To say 
the least, his book is a treasure for teachers, and in examining it 
more thoroughly, one must certainly recognize and keenly appre- 
ciate its pedagogical worth and charm. Clearly he has given the 
‘‘problem of education’ a thorough study, otherwise he could 
scarcely have suggested such excellent points as are here con- 
tained. The subjects of theory and practice have alike been 
treated with infinite care and knowledge, and, above all, the 
author’s ideas of these vast subjects are (unlike those of a great 
many pedagogues), practical. ‘‘ This work,’’ says Professor 
Page, ‘‘has had its origin ina desire to contribute something 
toward elevating an important and rising profession.’’ Its mat- 
ter comprises the substance of a part of the course of lectures 
addressed to the classes of the institution under his charge. 
Those lectures are said to have been delivered in a familiar, col- 
loquial style, their main object being the inculcation of such 
practical views as would best promote improvement of the teacher. 
Consequently the book deals not only with ideas, but with reali- 
ties gathered in the school room, speculations drawn from obser- 
vation during a long period of actual service as a teacher, and 
from constant intercourse with pupil and teacher himself. The- 
ory, therefore, means here the science distinguished from the art 
of teaching, combined with the practice, which two things, Pro- 
fessor Page asserts, must never be divorced. Both are clearly 
illustrated within each of the sixteen highly interesting chapters 
of this scholarly book, which should not fail to find a place in 
every teacher’s library, regardless of what grade or subject or in 
what school he may teach. 
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Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WE OFFER YOU $1000 

Ten cents a day, on the average, will 
secure for you $1,000 at the end of twenty 
years. 

Should you die the day after the policy 
is issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this 
policy. 

After three years it will be in full force 
nearly Twelve Years Longer, no pre- 
miums being required. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 

Free Booklet with full information by 


Mail. Get this, and think and act. 
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GILBERT STUDIOS, 


$26 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AND ATLANTIC City, N. J. 





A large collection of negatives of notable 
people. Just published latest photo of 
Wharton Barker. Price, 25 cents. 


LOW RATES FOR 


Delightful 


Summer Excursions 
VIA 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


COLORADO aNo UTAH 


Round trip Tickets will be sold 
at rate of One Fare Plus $2; leav- 
ing Chicago, and St. Louis on dates 
and bearing limits as follows: 

July 3d and 17th, Aug. 7th and 
21st, Sept. 4th and 18th. 

Final return limit 21 days from 
date of purchase. 

July oth and 17th, and August 
Ist. 

Final return limit Oct. 31st. 

Full information and illustrated 
booklets on Colorado and Utah can 
be had by addressing 

E. J. Hutchison, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, Room 8, No. 18 S. 
Broad St., Phila., Pa., or 

R. Tenbroeck, General Eastern 
Agent, 287 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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preparation and will certainly be looked for by all those who have 


the pleasure of seeing this volume. 


edited by Prof. E. C. Branson 


The present book has been 
, of the Georgia State Normal 


School, whose work too must be highly appreciated, especially 
as it seems he did it merely because of his high regard for the 


venerable author. 


As teaching is growing harder and harder in these modern 












































































days of many-sided education, and as it is rapidly becoming con- 
sidered an art requiring the most delicate mental capacity, and 
the highest degree of common sense, let the hope be expressed 
that the world will be lucky in solving the grave problem con- 
fronting us and that our great educators will begin to realize at 
last that education or true pedagogy does not mean a bundle of 
methods and systems, schemes and salaries alone, but that the 
true education of the young means the most ardent attention to 
psychological facuities and mental capacity, which when com- 
bined with the proper system, at the proper time, and only then, 
will bring forth that great enlightenment, that grand future of 
education toward which we are so hopefully striving. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


From Now Till Election 
For $1.00 


The Presidential Campaign now fairly under way promises to be an in- | 


tensely interesting contest. 


Every important point in the campaign will be covered in Harper’s Weekly 
by the most capable correspondents and artists in this country. 

Separating as it does events of national significance from those of merely 
local interest, the Weekly's service during the campaign will be invaluable to 


the busy man. 


The Weekly's political cartoons, which have wielded so pow- 


erful an influence in the past, will continue to be among its most striking 


features. 


Send a One Dollar bill, together with your full name and address, and you will receive the Weekly from 


the date you write until Election Day. 
cents per copy. 


Harper and Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The regular subscription price of the Weekly is $4.00 per year—1o0 
Order through your newsdealer, or remit direct to 
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The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
MERS, D.D., LL.D. 
HENDERSON. 


By THOMAS CHAL- 
Abridged and with ‘an Introduction by CHARLES R. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

At the time of his death over fifty years ago, Dr. Chalmers 
was favorably known throughout the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. As leader of the ‘‘ Evangelical’’ party in the 
controversy which resulted in the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland and in the organization of the ‘‘ Free Church,’’ Dr. 
Chalmers of necessity at once became the figure-head around 
which the ebb and flow of religious controversy set. In this 
movement he showed to the world, what was already well known 
to his friends, the firm, determined, and courageous characteris- 
tics that were to win the respect and whole-hearted admiration of 
the Scotch people, among whom he toiled and died. While all 
could not agree with him and encourage his efforts, yet all were 
forced, and gladly in the main, to admit that this learned schol- 
ar’s and true Christian gentleman’s one and only ambition and 
desire was the uplifting and betterment of his fellows. Unques- 
tionably his natural life was shortened very materially by his tire- 
less and unselfish labor in the cause of man. One has but to 
glance over a list of the books and essays bearing Dr. Chalmer’s 
name as author, to see the amazing amount of work he accom- 
plished. Everyone of his books required the deep research and 
close application of the careful student. His books to-day while 
very generally forgotten in the rush of time and in the demand 
after the new, are as full of suggestions and as interesting to the 
student, as on the day of their publication. 

The present book is perhaps the most deserving of his works, 
and Professor Henderson of the University of Chicago, in bring- 
ing it again before the public in its present form, has done a work 
of love and real importance. Prof. Henderson has abridged the 
book to a compass small enough to attract and yet large enough 
to give the reader the real sense of Dr. Chalmer’s teachings. We 
are of the opinion that, with us, Prof. Henderson does not agree 
in many of Dr. Chalmer’s conclusions and deductions, but he is 
very careful to exclude all individual opinions from his introduc- 
tion that might disparage the work in the eyes of the general 
reader. In this day and generation it seems a little out of place 





‘on pauperism. 


to find the theories and doctrines of Malthus as to population en- 
dorsed and upheld. And then we cannot agree with Dr. Chal- 
mers’ ideas on the question of pauperism. He believed that all 
help and assistance to the pauper class should be strictly volun- 
tary and was violently opposed to the principle of state and com- 
pulsory aid, claiming that such aid was nothing short of a bounty 
In a small and very limited way he carried his 
ideas into successful practice, mainly, however, through his in- 
domitable pluck and tireless energy. It is true that parishes 
over which he ruled and whose work he directed were model ones, 
but then they were so only so long as they remained under the 
influence of Dr. Chalmers. If every parish had its Dr. Chalmers 
all would be well and this old world would be a far better place to 
live in than it is to-day, but until that happy day arrives it is our 
opinion that Dr. Chalmers’-method of treating pauperism must 
prove a hopeless failure. The great fault with Dr. Chalmers was 
this: first, that he lived too far ahead of his day; and second, 
that he measured other men’s capabilities and worth by the stan- 
dard of himself. He did not know his own great worth and 
therefore failed to understand why others should not see and do 
as he did. 
* Ok 

Stephen Decatur. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 75 cents. 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY. 


The selection of Mr. Brady to prepare this volume, the tenth 
to be issued in the Beacon Biographies, a series of books which 
have justly won high favor, was particularly fortunate. No man 
not a sailor by training or profession is more familiar with the 
doings of the American navy in its younger days than the author, 
who has made it a study, and, as it were, a glorious setting for 
several stories, in the course of which he has described particular 
sea fights with a vividness and a reality, while still adhering to 
facts, that cannot fail to make an indelible impression upon the 
reader's mind. The limitations and scope of the present book 
have not permitted Mr. Brady to give his pen such full swing, 
and at times there seems to be a certian chafing in the harness of 
necessity, but however this may be one can find no lack of inter- 
est at any point throughout the book, and here and there, partic- 
ularly in the description of the burning of the Philadelphia in 
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Tripoli harbor, the heart is made to beat and the pulse to throb 


with the suppressed excitement of the scene. 


There is something peculiarly fascinating in the exploits and 
accomplishments of American sailors, and, of them all, there is 
certainly not one about whom more interest centers than Stephen 
As Mr. Brady not improperly says: 
of most of the early naval captains, who shed such imperishable 
lustre upon American arms by their exploits on the sea, rests 
upon a single battle, Decatur, in at least three of our carly wars, 
was the hero of a half-dozen adventurous undertakings. any of 
which would have given a fair claim to immortality’. We need 
only add that in this rapid sketch of his life Mr. Brady has 
brought out the character of the man as well as recounted his acts 
and deeds, and thus shows Decatur both as an individual and a 


Decatur. 


commander. 


Hiwa. A 


tale of Ancient Hawaii. 


Tt 


Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 


In this attractive little book Mr. Dole has done a piece of work 
of real utility and decided advantage in that he has given to the 
world an old and odd mythical story of ancient Hawaii. While 
the story is sufficient in itself to hold the reader’s captivated and 
undivided attention throughout, its real value and greatest inter- 
est is in the great resemblance it has in many parts to chapters in 
Many of the prophecies of Hawaiian religion 
are closely akin to those found in the Holy Bible, and we are 


the Scriptures. 
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By EDMUND P. Dole. Newe York: 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


One Hundred Hours from Montreal to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Commencing June rith and leaving 
daily thereafter 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED ” 


Luxurious Sleeping and Drawing Room 
Cars, Dining Cars with Unsurpassed Cui- 
sine, passing through Banff and the Pic- 
turesque Rockies to all points on the Pa- 
cific Coast; connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the trans-Pacific and Ca- 
nadian Australian Royal Mail Steamship 
Lines for 


China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
Honolulu and Australia. 





Ocean City and Sea Isle. 


Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. cMurtrie, Agt. 
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BARKER & DONNELLY 
BUTTONS. 


Iivery Populist should have one 
of these ; they are beautifully made, 
and very fine as portraits. In two 
sizes : 

114 inch Barker and Donnelly, 4c. 
1'4 inch Wharton Barker. . 4c. 
74 inch Wharton Barker. . 3¢. 

Or, 4 of either size for roc. 

Or, 25 of either size for 50c. 

For larger quantities address J. 
V. L. Pierson, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN’S 
SPECIAL CLUBS. 


It is highly important that all straight 
Populist papers shall obtain the largest pos- 
sible circulations. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which en- 
able you to get the leading papers at the 
very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of The 
American is $2.00 per annum. We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol- 
lowing named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—with 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius 


SURO) 0005094004 0606 eerccccsee 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Mil- 

tem Park) ..s+cee Tetsu eke ope sneeus 1.50 
THE MISSOURL WORLD (Paul J. 

_... errr” a SR ee 1.18 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A. 

Tec EE OLE ET 1.55 


5 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 1.40 
THE TRUE POPULIST—Neb. (Dv. 


errr rere eee 1.20 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER 
(Frank Burkitt) ........ cvecheves fl 





Another Offer. 

We will send THE AMERICAN and 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (ignatius Don- 
nelly’s paper), together with apy one of the 
following named papers, for the amount 
stated Opposite the name of each paper re 
spectively, to wit:—w'th 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Milton 

>, ‘ 


stew eene fe Peer meee e eer neene 


THE TRUE POPULIST—Neb. (D 


SIOGR: DORVER, 00s sledicnceesone 1.90 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER 
(Frank Burkitt) ..........eesee0.. 2.25 


©ther Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY } 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 


THE AMERICAN } 


$1.86 


THE DALTON HERALD 


1.95 
THE TRUE POPULIST ’ 


SPECIAL FOR THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


A large circulation of THE AMER- 
ICAN between now and election day 
will do much to spread Populist si 
principles and win votes for the oe 
We therefore offer to send 
it from date until November roth, 
the issue following the election, for 
In clubs of ten or more 
this special price may be further 
reduced to 35 cents. 
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again forced to the belief that the great Infinite is working out 
His commands of love and truth among all peoples and through 
all religions. Thus we find three great gods in Hawaiian my- 
thology,—Jane, Ku, and Lono. The Hawaiians regard Lono as 
the God of Love and as Mr. Dole writes,—'‘'He came to us (the 
Hawaiians) from heaven many, many generations ago, in the 
form and likeness of a man, and he lived on earth, and his mis- 
sion was love. He hated tears and wars and human sacrifices. 
He told men and women to be kind to each other as they would 
have others kind tothem. He taught the people many things 
which would have made them wise and happy if they had re- 
membered and practiced them; but they forgot his good words 
after he was gone, for he went away beyond the great oceans. 
He will come back to us some time, but not now, and meantime 
Ku rules gods and men by fear alone.’’ The story is quaint and 
unique as it well could be, and its very originality is its greatest 
charm. 





The True Citizen: How to Become One. By W. F. MARKWICK and W. A. 
SmitH. New York: American Book Co. 60 cents. 

The anthors of this book are quite correct in their belief that 
‘‘the development of character’’ 1s ‘‘of far greater importance, 
in the preparation of the youth for the discharge of the duties of 
public life, than is mere political instruction,’’ as the latter is 
easily and properly built upon the former, and, acting on this 
belief, have prepared the present book, adapting it specially for 
use as a supplementary reader for pupils in the higher grades. 
The sequence of discussion is natural, beginning with the young 
child and those things which he should be taught, proceeding 
next to the youth, then the man and finally the citizen, following 
the transition from one to the other and dwelling upon those 
things which go to make the groundwork of a good, useful and 
successful life. The anecdote is constantly in evidence, serving 
to arouse active interest, which is further stimulated and main- 
tained by the introduction at the chapter ends of incidents from 
the lives of notable men, which also serve to illustrate the par- 
ticular point it is desirsd to impress upon the pupil The work 
is simple in construction and treatment, aud should serve its pur- 


pose well. 
* a 


Jettatura. By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Edited, with introduction and notes, 


by A. ScHINz. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


Three things in favor of this book must be said from the very 
outset: the author is good, the subject fine, the selection excel- 
lent. Apart from this little is left to be told. Gautier’s French 
is the best modern French. The story is one of the best known 
of the great French author, describing the superstitious belief of 
some in the so-called ‘‘Jettatura,’’ meaning those destined to bea 
calamity to their fellowman, and therefore needing such prevente- 
tives as omen and talisman. And as to the selection, no better 
could have been made. Being for aclass of young ladies who 
are destined to shine in the world of education and being selected 
by a teacher in one of the best female colleges in the country, 
Professor Schinz, this book certainly merits the appreciation of 
all those who are interested in French and in the introduction of 
good French literature in particular. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


At the present time, when we are in closer relations with 
Cuba than ever before, few things could possess greater interest 
for our students of history than the account given by Columbus 
himself of his discovery and exploration of the historic and 
beautiful island in 1492. The directors of the Old South Work, 
Boston, have rendered a distinct service in printing as one of 
their Old South Leaflets the passages from the Journal of Colum- 
bus in which this account is given. It is accompanied by the 
usual historical and biographical notes, which will be of value 
to the student. This is No. 102 in the large series of Old South 
Leaflets, in which for the mere cost of printing, 5 cents a copy, 
our schools and the people are being furnished with so many 
original historical documents. 

In all the multiplication of purely commercial colored pic- 
tures of birds, it is worth while to note that an opportunity to 
secure Ernest Seton-Thompson’s pictures of birds in colors is 
afforded by the edition in colors of Frank M. Chapman's ‘* Bird- 
Life,”’ illustrated by Mr Thompson. This is published by D. 
Appleton & Co., who have recently issued Mr. Chapman’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Bird Studies with a Camera.’’ 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 


you want anything. 


Books About Philadelphia 


Quaint Corners in Philadelphia, 


A Handsome Volume of 506 pages, Divided Into 
15 Chapters, as follows : 


A Quaker Soldier—Helen Campbell. 
The City of a Dream—Helen Camp- 
bell. 

Caspipina, The Story of a Mother 
Chureh—Louise Stockton. 

Old Saint Joseph’s—Elizabeth Rob- 
ins. 

The Old Philadelphia Library— 
Louise Stockton. 

Quaker and Tory—Helen Campbell. 
The Pfiladelphia Post Office—d- 
win A. Barber. 

Shop Windows—Elizabeth Robins. 
Public Schools—Eliza S. Turner. 
A Master Builder—Helen Campbell. 
Early’ Abolitionists—Helen Camp- 
bell. 

Medical Education—Helen Camp- 
bell. 

The Bettering House and Other 
Charities—Louise Stockton. 

The Right to Bear Arms—Frank 
Willing Leach. 

Stephen Girard—Louise Stockton. 
With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, Col- 


in C, Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, Mary K. 
Trotter and others. 


Illustrated cover design, 75 cents. 


Handy Guide to Philadelphia and Environs. 

Including Atlantic City and Cape 
May. 187 pages. 22 illustrations. 
Maps of Philadelphia and 100 miles 
around Philadelphia. Paper, 18 cents. 


Photographic Views of Philadelphia. 
Contains 58 views of prominent 
buildings, points of interest; size, 
61-4x83-4 inches. Paper covers, 18 
cents, 


Noll's New Driving and Bicycle Map of Phila- 


delphia and Surrounding Country. 
Pocket size, 40 cents. 


New Handy Map of Philadelphia. 
Showing streets, railroads, ‘steam 
railroads, and prominent points. 
Made for us by Rand, MeNally & Co. 
7 inches. 10 cents. 


Size 21x 27 
Philadelphia, the Olde and the New. 

38 pages, showing 76 views of in- 
teresting points in the city, including 
Independence Hall restored, G. A. R. 
Parade, National Export Exposition, 
etc. Cloth, size 71-4x9 inches. 75 
cents. 


, Up to Date Views of Philadelphia and 
Fairmount Park. 
Contains 63 views of interest to 
visitors to the “Quaker City.” Oblong. 
Size 73-4x10 inches. 18 cents. 


Books for Summer Reading. 


CATALOGUE FOR 1900 JUST READY. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

Guide Books and Views of Cities. 

Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Phil- 
ippines. 

South Africa and the south African 
Question. 

Recent Fiction. 

Newest Miscellaneous Publications. 

Novels in paper covers, 33c, 25c, 10c. 

Nature and Out Door Life. 

Dictionaries and Handy Reference 
Books. 

Famous Books, 15 cents. 

Columbine Library, 30 cents. 

Special Bargain Books. 

Music. 

112 Pages in All. Free for the Ask- 
ing. 

JOHN .‘WANAMAKER. 
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Cheap Excursion Rates 
TO COLORADO 


On July 9 & 17, and August st tickets from 
Chicago, and on July 7. 8, 9, 10, 15, August ad 
from Missouri River points to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah,and return, will be sold by the 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


—At rate of— 


One Regular Fare Plus $2 for Round Trip 


Return Limit October 31, 1900 


SPECIAL TRAINS 


ONE NIGHT OUT TO COLORADO will leave 
Chicago at 4.45 p. m. Tickets also good on 
regular trains. 

Only Direct Line to Colorado Springs 
and Manitou 

Sleeping Car Reservations may be made now for 

any of the excursions. Write for full informa- 

tion and the beautiful book ‘COLORADO THE 

MAGNIFICENT "—sent free. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 





Nashville, 
Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Southern Railway and 


Pennsylvania R. R., 
OPERATES 


Through Sleeping Car Service 


DAILY, THE YEAR ROUND, BETWEEN 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 
and 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
via Asheville and Lookout Mountain. 


H. F. SMITH, W. L. DANLEY, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Lei 
~h 


KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


—AND- 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 
BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
Big Four Route 
AND 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 
W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen1.!Pass. and Asst. G. P. 


Tkt. Agt and T. A. 
CINCINNATI, O 
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THE AMERICAN. 


CATARRH OF THE KIDNEYS. 


) 


Professor Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘ George Washington ’’ is re- 
published in a popular edition, at a reduced price, by Harper & 
Brothers. 

‘The Banker and the Bear; the Story of a Corner in Lard,’’ 
by H. K. Webster, which was published last week by The 
Macmillan Company has just run into its second large edition. 


so 
The present serious disturbances in China impart a special 
interest to ‘‘China: Travels and Investigations in the Middle 
Kingdom,’’ by General J. H. Wilson, who has taken so con- 
spicuous a part of late in the administration of Cuban affairs. 
The publishers, D. Appleton & Co., have enhanced the value of 
the book by an excellent map. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just ready a volume eytitled 
‘The American Business Woman, a guide for the investment, 
preservation and accumulation of property, with full explana- 
tions and illustrations of all necessary methods on business,’’ by 


John Howard Cromwell. 


The Century Company have published a volume, entitled 
‘‘China, the Long-Lived Empire,’’ by Miss E. R. Scidmore, who 
was one of the secretaries of the Oriental Congress in Rome last 
year. Miss Scidmore, who during the last fifteen years has made 
no less than seven visits to China, is an observer and writer of 
unusual clearness, and this book may be confidently expected to 
contain much valuable information attractively presented. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish in this country a work entitled 
‘‘The Life and Times of Queen Victoria.’’ The first part telling 
of the domestic life of the Queen, is a posthumous work by Mrs. 
Oliphant ; the second part will be a reprint of Mr. Robert Wil- 
son’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Queen Victoria,’’ with conspicuous 
additions, bringing the theme down to date, The illustrations 
have been selected from vast and varied collections. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles 
F. Johnson. Pp. 552. Illustrated. New York: Amercan Book Co. $1.25. 


Edited, with Introduction and 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


LE VERRE D’Eavu. By Eugene Scribe. 
Notes, by Charles A. Eggert. Pp. 138. 
30 cents. 

ER IST NICHT EIFERSUCHTIG. By Alexander Elz; with a vocabulary by 
Benj. W. Wells. Pp.57. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 20 cents. 

NEIN. By Roderich Benedix; with notes, vocabulary and exercises, by 
Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. Pp. 69. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 25 
cents. 

MR. JONNEMACHER’S MACHINE: 
Prime, Esq. 


The Port to which we drifted. By Lord 
Pp. 255. Philadelphia: Knickerbocker Book Co. 35 cents. 
Boy: A Sketch. Pp. 348. 
pincott Co. 


By Marie Corelli. 
$1.50. 


Philadelphia : 


National Educational Association, Charleston, S. C. 


Round trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via the Southern 
Railway, account of the Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be sold on July 5, 6, 7 and 8, good to return 
until September 1, at rate of one first-class fare plus Two Dollars 
membership fee. Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes through the his- 
toric battle-grounds of Virginia and the Carolinas and affords ex- 
cellent facilities for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as well as the principal 
commercial cities and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information desired.—Advt. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bulletin—Special Rates to Various 
Points. 

Chicago, Ill.—G. A. R. National Encampment, August 27- 
September 1. One fare for the round trip. Tickets good going 
August 25 to 27, good to return until August 31, inclusive. Full 
information furnished by ticket agent. 

Cincinnati, O.—B. Y. P. U. A. National Convention, July 
12-15. One fare for the round trip. Tickets good gning July 
10 to 13, good returning until July 17, with privilege of exten- 


June 30, Ig00 





THE REMARKABLE CURE 


Of Cases of Bright’s Disease After 
They Had Been Given Up to Die. 


Mr. J. Brake of Petrolea, Ontario, Can- 


ada, writes: “Four years ago I had a} 


severe attack of Bright’s Disease, which 
brought me so low the doctor said noth- 


Hon. J. Brake. 


ing more could be done for me. When 
one of your lectures on the above disease 
was read to me I began to take Pe-ru-na 
and Man-a-lin, and found it acted just as 
represented. In three months I was a 
well man, and have continued so ever 
since.” 

Mr. J. N. Howard of Marble, Ark., 
says: “It has been nearly two months 
since I wrote you giving a description 
of my case. I began taking Pe-ru-na 
and when I got your letter I followed 
the directions. My doctor had no 
hope of my getting well. My bowels 


were so bloated that I could not restday 
or night if I ate anything at all. I 
thought my case was hopeless. But 
words cannot express my praise for 
your medicines. My friends were won- 
derfully surprised when they saw me 
improving. But I have not suffered 


|a@ day since I began taking your 





medicines; I eat anything I wish and 


| have a good appetite. I was suffering 


from dropsy so bad that I could not get 
my clothes on and my feet were all 
swelled up.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Shear, Jennings, La., 
says: “I am recommending your medi- 
cines to every one I hear complain. My 
disease was Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys. Iam quite well now.” 

The kidneys are subject to catarrh the 
same as any other organ. The catarrh 
may be slight, giving rise to little or no 
disturbance, or severe, producing a 
genuine case of Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys. The symptoms of catarrh of 
the kidneys are weak back, dull pains 
in back and hips, sometimes high- 
colored and sometimes clear urination. 

Catarrh of the kidneys quickly leads 
to chronic Bright’s disease. Pe-ru-na 
should be taken at the appea_ance of 
the first symptom. If taken in the 
early stages of the disease Pe-ru-na is 
sure to cure every case. Pe-ru-na cures 
eatarrh of the kidneys simply because 
it cures catarrh wherever located. No 
other systemic catarrh remedy has as 
yet been devised. Insist upon having 
Pe-ru-na. There are no medicines that 
can be substituted. There is no other 
remedy that can be relied on to cure ca- 
tarrh of the kidneys. Pe-ru-na cures ca- 
tarrh of any organ of the human body. 
Send for free catarrh book. Address The 
Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co., Columbus, O. 





CANDY CATHARTIC. 


FP EGULATE THE tes 





J. B. Lip- 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Majui’s 
slement 


Ss 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 





PARIS 
Exposition 
Tours 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
roo5 Chestnut St., Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Phila. 





..10th YEAR.. 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed. 





sion to August ro on deposit of ticket with Joint Agent at Cin- 
cinnati on or before July 14, and payment of 50 cents. 

Kansas City, Mo.—National Democratic Convention, July 4. 
One fare for the roundtrip. Tickets good going July 1, 2 and 3, 
limited for return leaving Kansas City to and including July 


9.—Advt. 


Reduced Rates to Charleston. S. C., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Charleston, S. C., July 7-13, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets from all stations on its lines to 
Charleston at the rate of one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00, 
Tickets to be sold July 6 to 9, inclusive, and to be good to return 


until September 1, inclusive. 


On the return trip stop-over will 


an allowed at Washington on deposit of ticket with Joint Agent 
bed on payment of fee of $1.00.—Adv?. 





5 
Phila. 





